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EASY CHAIR. Temp. Queen Anne In the Collection of J. S. Sykes, Esq. 
Walnut frame with original floral needlework covering of exceptional design 
; (Reproduced from R. W. Symonds’ new book “ Masterpieces of English Furniture and Clocks,”’ published by B. T. Batsford Ltd.) 
70 CENTS TWO SHILLINGS & SIXPENCE 
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S. W. WOLSEY | 


(PROPRIETORS: S. W. WOLSEY, LTD.) 


GENUINE EARLY PERIOD FURNITURE AND DECORATION 


AQ eR Tm mt 





SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


A fine example of a 
CARVED WALNUT THREE-TIER BUFFET WITH A DRAWER IN THE CENTRAL FRIEZE, INLAID WOODS 
rO THE BACK SUPPORTS AND TRACES OF ORIGINAL COLOUR DECORATION, Elizabethan, circa 1600 A.D. 





71-72, BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone : WHItehall 8094 
COUNTRY BRANCH: THE GREEN COTTAGE, RIPLEY, SURREY. RIPLEY 96 
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= S. J. PHILLIPS 


| 1149 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: MAYfair 6261 & 6262 


Wanted to Purchase 


| OLD AND MODERN DIAMOND AND COLOURED STONE JEWELLERY 
ALL GOLD AND ENAMELLED OBJECTS 
ANTIQUE ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL SILVER 


— 





“A HISTORY OF GOLD SNUFF BOXES” 


| By RICHARD AND MARTIN NORTON. With over 50 pages of Illustrations. Price 10s. 6d. post free 
| ($3.00 in U.S.A). The only handbook on this subject in the English language 


A eee 














ae ARTHUR CHURCHILL LTD eg 
Welbeck 6562 : 4 } 4 4n4 4 - e Churglas, London 


34 Marylebone High Street 


London, W.1 


Specialists 


in 





Kevptian and Roman 


Ribbed Bristol Jug with blue White Tankard, decorated in 
rim, circa 1790 $13.50 ' : colours with a ‘** Hansie in de 
ee a Arabian Passa it 
Kelder”’? scene. German-Swiss 


18th century s9 


Venetian and Spanish 
Dutch, German, Russian 


and 


FINE ENGLISIL and IRISH 














Antique Glass 








Fight-sided Canister Bottle, 


Blue rimmed Kummer, with 
| decorated in colours. Mlid- 


| 
moulded fluting. Trish type, | 
European, circa 1770 $+.50 cirea 1780 $7.50 | 
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J. M. PON’ 


ACTUAL MAKER OF ENGLISH NEEDLE\VORK, | carp 
HAVE A VERY LARGE COLLE‘ TION } aisc 
| carry the largest stock of NEEDLEWOI.K, Sa } mark 





a 


| have been advertising my 
ment for some time. | Now 
| am offering the whole} of n 
at 50% below normal price 
shipment to New York | and 


other | chars 


Therefore, if you are! ynab 
London, you may order | with 
fidence, knowing that || have 
for 30 years and that all| my r 
exactly as described, My | 


A very fine Ukrainian Carpet with high pile. Size 13 ft. 6 ins. by 10 ft. 10 ins. printed illustrations canr 


Ivory ground with floral sprays in rose, pink, yellow and dark green. Borders justice to the beau ity of 
in brick red and dark blue, with design of roses and vine leaves in similar Y 


colourings to centre sprays. 
Price $1,000 landed, all charges paid. 








TERMS: 50% with) orde 
paid to shipping | agen 








a 


The following comprises the | entire 
reduced | prices 





300 Samarkand Carpets and Rugs. | 350 
Carpets. 15 Chinese Carpets and | Rugs, 
Rugs. 190 Aubusson Carpets | nd Rt 
125 Bessarabians. 75 Semi-Ant | ique 
Rugs. 75 English Needlework | Carpe 
of Antique Tapestry. Several | pieces 

Chair Seats and | Need| 





Fine Aubusson Carpet, size 20 ft. 10 ins. by 13 ft. 9 ins. Soft pink ground Telephone : 
with cream centre and border, floral design in soft shades of rose, pink, ' 
blue, brown and green. Paddington 6664 
Price $900 landed, all charges paid. 


41, SPRING STREET, PADD 
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VORK, | CARPETS AND CHAIR SEATS, OF WHICH 
TION | ALSO SOME RARE ANTIQUE PIECES. 
K, Sk} MARKANDS, BESSARABIANS and AUBUSSONS. 





- 








rtising | my approaching retire- 
time. | Now, owing to the war, 
whole | of my remaining stock 
\ormal | prices, cost to include 
York} and all Customs and 


other | charges. 
| 


' 


u arelynable to come to 
order|with complete con- 
that ||have been established 
hat all | | my rugs and carpets are Very fine English Needlework Carpet, size 19 ft. 2 ins. by II ft. Sand green 

‘ibed., My only regret is that ground and pistache watea Sitawene pastel shades. 

ations cannot possibly do 

e beau|ty of the originals. 





withjorder, balance to be 
nipping | agent on delivery. 


| 





—<—<—} -——-— ——" 


r 





| 


rises the Ps stock to be cleared at 
reduced | prices : 


nd Rugs.| 350 Persian Rugs. 200 Persian 
pets and | Rugs. 50 Ukrainian Carpets and 
arpets 2)nd Rugs. 35 Spanish Alpuharas. 
semi-Ant | ique Needlework Carpets and 
edlework | Carpets and Rugs. 30 Panels 

Several | pieces of Antique and Modern 
sats and | Needlework Panels. 





Telegraphic Address : Old Bessarabian Carpet, size 12 ft. 3 ins. by 10 ft. Sins. Téte de négre ground 

with centre and border of roses in shades of soft red, mauve, ivory and orange, 

light scroll work corners in ivory, grey and mauve, foliage in autumn tints. 
Price $550 landed, all charges paid. 


\DIDINGTON, LONDON, W.2 


‘Pontarpets, Padd, London.’ 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


© THE LATE KING GEORGE \ 


This 
Dessert Service of 
65 pieces, Threaded, 
Fiddle Shell Pattern 
date George Ill 1813, 
makers William Ealy, 
William Fearn and William 


is one of the 


Silver-gilt 


Chawner, 
interesting and authentic 
pieces of Old English Silver 
in The Gold- 
b y smiths & Silversmiths 


displayed 


Company’s Showrooms. 


THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERS MITHS 
COMPANY LTD 


112 recENT STREET + LONDON -W1 
(The only Address) 


Telephone: REGent 3021 

















BY APPOINTMENT 
TO THE Lt ING GEORGE Vv 


J. PRATT 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


Fireplace Furnishers 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, MANTELPIECES, GRATES, 
FENDERS, FIRE-IRONS AND GENERAL FITTINGS 


~. 

















Old carved statuary marble mantelpiece 





186 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3 


ione > KENSINGTON 0753 eS? PRATTIQUE, LONDON 


























R. £. LOCK 











Genuine 
Old English Furniture 


] Special: Several Breakfront Bookcases 

| TRADE AND OVERSEAS VISITORS WELCOMED 

} 3 

| 88,89, 90, 91, Petty France, Westminster, s.w. 


| Telephone: WHITEHALL 7521 




















(Member B.A.D.A.) 


CHARLES ANGELL 


FOR SALE 


Large stock of Antique English Furniture, 
| China, Glass, Pictures, etc. at moderate 
| prices. Enquiries invited. 
| 
| 


34 MILSOM STREET, BATH 


Telegrams and Cables : ‘Antiques, Bath’ 











|| Telephone : Bath 2762 
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JOHN 
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A Set of 12 (10 Single and 2 Arm) Antique 
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A fine Antique Chippendale Mahogany Raeburn Arm 


cottish Hepplewhite Chairs in Laburnum Chair in perfect original condition 


56-58 Bridge St. 


ABERDEEN 
BELL. 


; : Branch Showrooms : 
unusual Antique Georgian 
Mahogany Three-Tier Dumb Waiter 398 SAUCHIEHALL ST., 
Member British Antique Dealers’ Association with original pierced brass gallery 
and reeded four-stem claw GLASGOW 
Telegrams & Cables : 


ANTIQUES, ABERDEEN 


Telephone : 
Central 3090 





‘tractive Queen Anne Walnut Card Table with shaped top 


A small Antique Queen Anne Knee-hole Writing Table 
and simple cabriole legs 


with original brasses, and of very high quality 
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= (Members of the British 
> 7 Antique Dealers’ Assn.) 


Antique Furniture and Works of Art 
A VERY GOOD SET OF SIX CHIPPENDALE CHAIRS WITH 
CARVED KNEES AND INTERLACED BACKS. GOOD COLOUR COMES LASSE CANINES ON STAND 


Cc. & D. O'DONOGHUE | 


Dealers in Antiques and Works of Art 


— 


13 & 67, SHIP STREET, BRIGHTON) 











| 12 VICTORIA PARADE, TORQUAY te. 3567 || 


| VALUATIONS FOR PROBATE 


Telephone : BRIGHTON 323! | 
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| Visit The Old House, R. G. SMITH 


HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 61 HIGH STREET, WESTON-SUPER-MARE 


SEE ONE OF THE LARGEST COLLECTIONS OF cale : " ; C : J J 
SF... SS Dealer in Old English Furniture and Works of Art 
TELEPHONE 127 


One Visit is not enough—you will come again. ‘Phone : SEAFORD 2091 


AND 



































GODDEN GETS GOODS 


OPEN EVERY FRIDAY AT 7 PADDINGTON ST., BAKER ST., W.| 














IMPORTANT TO STAMP COLLECTORS 


lhe 1941 Edition of the Standard Catalogue of P« stage Stamps is NOW 

ready. Contains nearly 1,000 pages and more than 7,800 illustrations. 

Owing to paper restric tions we are obliged to print a smaller edition and 

if you have not already ordered your copy you should do so without 

delay. Price 6s. 6d., inland postage 7d. extra, abroad Is. U.S.A. and 
Canada, $1.50 post free. 

Ask for our 192 page Price List of Sets and Packets, sent on receipt of 3d. for postage. 


WHITFIELD KING & CO. (A), 


Established 1869 





EXHIBITIONS OF SCULPTURE & PAINTING 


ARCHER GALLERY 


See WESTBOC 


near Kensington Park Road 


RNE. GROVE . 


Park 8761 
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by OLD & MODERN MASTERS 
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: - A Chippendale serpentine mahogany chest of drawers with fluted, 
‘sis NOW BRACKET CLOCK London, 1700 By Wm. SPEAKMAN canted corners, original gilt ; chased handles, of fine warm colour. 
strations . e180 Height 2ft. II ins., Width 3ft. Sins., Depth | ft. 9 ins. 


evant j. R. COOKSON LEONARD KNIGHT, LTD. 


camel The Georgian House, 75 JERMYN STREET, LONDON, S.W.! 
JFFOLK ] K & Ns DA L 9 near Wi N DE RM E RE Cables : Knightique, London Telephone : Abbey 6836 
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| 
REGINALD DAVIS, Buver, Seller and Valuer of 
OLD ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL SILVER 
10 QUEEN STREET MAYFAIR 
lelephones ; Grosvenor 3320 LONDON, W.1 
ri . | 
Telephone Mavfair 6622 ESTABLISHED 1794 Telegrams: Puttickdon, Wesdo, London | 
MESSRS. 
PUTTICK & SIMPSON | 
LTD. 


72 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
HOLD FREQUENT SALES BY AUCTION 


Old English Furniture, Porcelain, Glass, Objects of Art, Needlework and Rugs, Old Silver, Sheffield Plate and Jewellery, Pictures, 
Drawings, Engravings and Old and Modern Etchings, Postage Stamps, Books and MSS., Musical Instruments, etc. 


VALUATIONS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Note. Messrs. Puttick & Simpson have continued their Sales through the months of August and September, and are 
pleased to inform intending vendors that prices for all desirable objects are being well maintained. 
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Fig. I. 


CHINESE SUGAR BASIN 


Pe 


riod circa 1760 Decorated by O’NEALE 


From a Composite Chinese-Chelsea Tea Service 


JEFFERYES FLAMETT O’NEALE 


PART Il WV’. 


N the first part of this short biography we have dealt 
I primarily with the discovery of certain documents 

from which the artist’s identity was first established, 
and we have shown illustrations from the widespread 
miscellany covering the ambit of his activities up to the 
year 1772. 

Subsequent to 1772 for two years he was still living in 
London, although the actual address has so far escaped 
us, for much work undertaken for the principal japanners, 
map and print sellers is known, also ceramic decoration 
for James Giles, who had now established his atelier 
either at 81 or 85 Berwick Street, Soho. 

In the two illustrations (Figs. I and II) are shown 
specimens from a composite Chinese-Chelsea tea service. 

Both are painted in the peculiarly attractive style of 
green and black which has been primarily attributed to 
the James Giles atelier, by Mr. W. B. Honey, of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Every piece of this service is marked on the base with 
the capital letter B and a serial numeral in red. . 

The plate is undoubtedly of red-anchor period 
Chelsea manufacture, and is decorated with a riverside 
scene having the characteristic black markings over the 
green foliage which I have long attributed to a member 
of the Duvivier family from Tournai. 

It must certainly have been produced before the year 
1759 at latest, but its general condition leads one to 


H. TAPP, 


53 


M.C. 


suspect that it may not actually have passed out from the 
warehouse until April 1769, when Sprimont sold his 
stock to Thomas Burnsall, for Sprimont was very 
punctilious for the factory reputation, and nothing but 
the finest was ever released to the public whilst he was 
still a fit man and in control. 

In trying, then, to arrive at a correct date for the 
decoration we must bear these facts in mind, but we may 
assume that both the sucrier and the plate were com- 
pleted about the same time. 

This Chinese porcelain sucrier is of the Chien-Lung 
dynasty, and is decorated with a composition from some 
Midland riverside landscape by our artist, and shows two 
yokels resting at, and a postilion galloping by, a mile- 
stone on which appears the inscription, “‘ LVI miles 
from London.” 

A most important document, and, so far as we know, 
O’Neale was only available for this type of work between 
the years 1757-66—1774-75—or, as we shall presently 
see, 1782-89. 

Of these periods, the last is too late, but both the 
earlier are possible, with perhaps the greater balance of 
evidence in favour of the period 1757-66. We shall, 
then, probably not be greatly in error if we decide that 
the service was finally issued somewhere between the 
years 1765 and 1775. 

There are amongst our artist drawings, reproduced 
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Fig. II. 


CHELSEA RED ANCHOR period plate 


Decorated at THE GILES ATELIER 


Circa 1760 
From a Composite Chinese-Chelsea Tea Service 


in the book of engravings, two representing very similar 
postilions. 

In Fig. III is shown the whole plate with, in the top 
left-hand corner, one of these drawings. 

The sculptor, S. Sparrow, is known also as a land- 
scape and riverside engraver in Thomas Kitchen’s “‘ The 
Draughtsman’s Assistant,”” published in 1772. 

The plate is printed on “ rag” hand-made woven 
paper bearing the large Britannia mark of about 1762. 

About the year 1775-76 O’Neale left London on a 
visit to his brother Francis and his wife Jane in Liver- 
pool, who are described in the “ British Directory of 
Trade ”’ as “‘ Dealers in Stowe,’’ and from other sources 
we gather that these “‘ stowes’”’ consisted of paper, 
feathers, feather beds, delft and other ware, and that the 
address was at No. 3, Cable Street. 

It still remains to be seen whether O’Neale went there 
with the definite intention of pursuing his trade or just 
to have a look round, but we have ample evidence in his 
drawings that he was responsible for many of genre, 
rural and fable subjects reproduced about this time on 
the delft tiles manufactured by Messrs. John Sadler and 
Guy Green. 

There are two almost exact copies from our artist’s 
drawings, reproduced on Liverpool tiles, ii the collection 
of Mr. A. H. Harris, M.A., of Church End, Finchley, 
but perhaps one in my own collection is even more 
interesting, decorated with a composition from “ The 


Music Lesson ”’ (Fig. IV), signed “* J Sadler—Liverpl.,” 
and not unlike a drawing by our artist, there appears 
to have been written into the original and iower music 
scroll something which appears to read : 


17—AD—76 
inv-et-del 
O’Neale 
11th—May 


but the composition is so entirely his that the presence 
of this “ hidden ” signature is not essential as a proof, 
although every little extra is welcome where the intention 
is to build up a man’s work year by year after the passing 
of more than a century and a half. 

For to whatever labour our artist turned his hand 
he invariably eschewed the wearying and stiff conven- 
tionality of his times, and added both humour and grace 
in the result. 

The schoolhouse, the figures, the lamb, the trees, 
even the palisading are essentially his. 

Now we have already seen that O’Neale was pro- 
ducing similar work for Josiah Wedgwood in 1770 and 
1771, and it is very possible that he continued to do so 
from Liverpool, for Guy Green was quoting prices to 
him as late as 1776, and although Green had dissolved 
partnership with Sadler in 1773 he still continued to use 
the titles ‘‘ Sadler and Green ” and “* J Sadler—Liverpl.” 
right up to the year 1789, in which Sadler died. 
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JEFFERYES HAMETT O’NEALE—PART 


II 








SHA Waele ded 


Fig. III. 


ant A 7 A lawce Prat- seller W. Mert Mroet 


ENGRAVED PLATE from original drawings 





, 
“ 


Circa 1776 By O’NEALE 


In the Ladies Amusement & Designer Assistant 


“Black printed tiles—5/— per dozen; Green 
vase—4/— ; Figured tiles green ground—4/6 ; Green 
figured—4/-; Tiles for borders—2/9; Rose or 
spotted—3/6.” 


We further know that our artist continued to main- 
tain his freedom of action, because we have evidence in 
contemporary works decorated by him for the Leeds 
factory, possibly Derby, and certainly for the map and 
print dealers in London. 

He may, and probably did, take the opportunity, 
whilst staying in Liverpool, of paying a visit to his native 
land, for we have documentary evidence of his presence 
in London again in a report of a meeting of the Incor- 
porated Society of Artists dated October 11, 1783, and 
almost immediately afterwards was published, in 1784, 
“The New British Traveller,” in which appear a series 
of illustrations after paintings by our artist, all of them 
from scenes in Ireland. 

“The Black Rocks’”’ (Fig. V) is from the above 
magazine, in which O’Neale is described as “‘ The most 
capital painter in Ireland.”’ If any of my readers happen 
to know the estuary of the River Liffey they will not fail 
to recognize this famous headland stretching far out into 
the channel. The removal of the Chelsea factory to 
Derby in March of this same year deprived our artist of 
a principal source of income, and from this date he con- 
centrated more and more on work for the enamellers 
and studies for the japanners, map and print sellers, and 
book illustrations. 

The engraving (Fig. VI) after a drawing by him of 
the Old Houses in Smithfield is dated January 1, 1797, 
and is the latest documentary work by him that I know 
of. If you will bear in mind that he was then sixty-three 
years of age, and had led a life of many vicissitudes, you 
will agree that this work is especially remarkable for the 


35 


fact that it shows little or no deterioration in execution. 

During the final four years of his life, William 
Duesbury, ever mindful of those who had served his 
father faithfully at Chelsea, sent him commissions in decor- 
ation, particularly in replacements for Continental services 
which had become damaged in one way or another. 

An excellent example is Fig. VII, a Furstenberg 
saucer with a replacement cup in Derby porcelain, 
painted about the year 1708. 

No factory could make such a wonderful reproduction 
in gilding, shape, and painting to-day except at enormous 
cost, but the Derby factory made a speciality of this sort 


7 loin 





IV. 


DOCUMENTARY LIVERPOOL TILE 
By O’NEALE, 1776 
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View o/ the BLACK ROCKS. New Town Bourn 
Bray Head, Se. «ww IRELAND. 


Fig. V. ENGRAVING (after a watercolour) 
From the New British Traveller, 1784 


By O’NEALE 


of thing, and, in fact, there was an entirely separate 
pattern book kept in which special instructions were 
given as to size before firing and after, temperature of 
the kilns for each process, etc. 

Even more remarkable is the fact that probably all 
this china was sent by horse or mule pack or stage 
directly to the artist, for we know this procedure was 
adopted in the case of Fidellé Duvivier residing at Hanley 
Green, Staffs., in 1791, and also for Richard Askew, 
residing at No. 8, Friday Street, Birmingham, in 1794-95. 

How so much survived the uncertainties of this road 
travel of the XVIIIth century is even more astonishing. 

The final notice recording the death of our artist is 
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Fig. VII. FURSTENBERG TEA SERVICE with replacements 
from the Derby factory 
The cup decorated by O’NEALE circa 1798 


Fig. VI 
ENGRAVING after a 
drawing 
By O’NEALE, 1797 
(The latest known 
surviving work by him) 
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JEFFERYES HAMETT O’NEALE—PART II 


due to a painstaking verger at St. Pancras Old Church, 
for he was interred in the eastern portion of the old 
churchyard, which was demolished by the Great Northern 
Railway for its entry to the terminus at King’s Cross, 
and as each tombstone was removed a transcript of the 
inscription was made and recorded in a special book of 
burials. 


‘* Nov. 1801—stone—? H. O’Neale.’’ 


Perhaps, in reading these short details of this remark- 
able and lovable man’s life and work you will have 
arrived at a favourable conclusion as to the humour and 
versatility displayed sufficiently to wish to know about 
his compositions from the Zisop Fables and from which 
he derived the greater part of his fame. As there is 
insufficient space here to deal with such a very large 
subject may I commend you to a study of my recent 
work, entitled “* The Red-anchor Fable Painter and Some 
Contemporaries,”’ in which the subject receives the full 
attention which it deserves ? 

Because certain connoisseurs of ceramics have not 
had the opportunity of studying the painting of certain 
animal subjects on Worcester porcelain by our artist, and 
which are aptly described on the Continent as “ Les 
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Fig. VIII 
WORCESTER CUP 
AND SAUCER 
Decorated with “ Les 
animaux fantastiques ”’ 
Circa 1768 
From the late Mr. H. W. 

Hughes’ Collection 


animaux fantastiques ” for the very good reason that, 
after the passing of rather more than a century and a 
half, so very few have remained to us, they have been 
mildly critical of the author’s attribution of the originals 
to him at the Chelsea factory. 

Some of these are certainly painted by him, many are 
not, but I am persuaded, more than ever, with the finding 
of this book of engravings, after his originals, that it was 
from his pencil or brush that they were inspired. 

To assist them individually and to add further proof 
to the biography this excellent example, Fig. VIII, from 
Worcester—a cup and saucer on a royal blue and gilded 
ground, with three panels all decorated with this type of 
mythological animal—is here illustrated. 

It was lately in the collection of Mr. H. W. Hughes, 
of Dudley, to whose activities, whilst he still lived, we 
owe sO many contributions to our researches. 

It is not only a beautiful specimen of ceramics, but 
it literally speaks of the artist’s versatility, humour, and 
achievement, and I am hoping that this short summary 
of his work may have given sufficient pleasure to our 
readers to result in further controversy, without which 
we are not likely to be able to add much to the history 
of these two great English porcelain factories. 
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DETAIL OF CEILING (APOLLO) 


Formerly in a house in St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin 





(Reproduced from ‘‘ Country House Baroque,’’ by Anthony Ayscough, reviewed opposite) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


“OUNTRY HOUSE BAROQUE. Photographs of XVIIIth- 
century ornament. By ANTHONY AyscouGH. With a fore- 
word by Sacheverell Sitwell, and a descriptive text by 
M. Jourdain. (Heywood Hill, Ltd.) 12s. 6d. net. 


This volume of photographs is a memorial and personal 
record of the art of Anthony Ayscough, painter and photographer, 
who died in Christmas week 1939. He was gifted with a dis- 
‘riminating appetite for the pleasures of architecture, literature, 
and music ; and had travelled in most countries in Europe with a 

‘seeing eye.”” As a photographer he was able to see the most 
significant detail of a large composition, and to photograph it 
brilliantly and from the right angle. His taste was catholic, and 
he appreciated both the fresh naiveté of the landscape panel at 
Gately Hall, and the Diana and Actaeon at Langley Park, and the 
lelicacy of the ceilings at Mespil House, Dublin, and of Easton 
Neston. 

The subjects here recorded are mostly stuccowork, and the 
descriptive text covers the XVIIIth-century development of 
decorative stuccowork in England and Ireland, with special 
reference to the work of Italian and English stuccatore (‘* gentle- 
men plasterers ” as they are termed in a contemporary account), 
the “‘ famous” Bagutti according to Colin Campbell, a most 
ingenious artist, Albert Artari, who worked at Houghton and 
Ditchley, Francis Vossali (or Vessali), whose signature on a large 
bas-relief at Hagley (Plate 38) is a useful piece of evidence. 
Some panels at Honington Hall (Plates 9 and 10) are assigned to 
the versatile Anglo-Danish artist Charles Stanley, who is the 
author of plasterwork at Langley Park (Plate 11) and Compton 
Place (Plates 13, 14). The two panels in the hall at Honington 
are taken from the story of Troy, and are closely similar in the 
treatment of human figures to the identified panel from Langley 
Park, the subject of which is the Flight of Helen. There are 
also illustrations of a provincial master of stucco, Patey of Bristol, 
whose clustering putti and climbing vine-trails are fresh and 
charming. Several plates are devoted to Irish stuccowork, 
which developed a distinctive and lively style between the years 
1720 and 1760, and besides work at two of the great Irish 
country houses, Carton and Russborough, there are illustrations 
of the rich work to be found in Dublin. In the case of Mespil 
House in Dublin the open spacing of the ornament and the 
delicacy of the figure modelling introduce an original element. 
In Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell’s foreword there is an account of the 
genesis of the book and of his visits to Ireland with Anthony 
Ayscough in 1938. During the year which followed, until 
September 1938, “‘ we had planned that he should try to photo- 
graph more Irish houses, Powerscourt and the pair of wonderful 
Ulster houses, Caledon and Castle Coole. There was so much 
more that might have been added to this project. But the 
opportunity did not come again.’ 


THE STANDARD CATALOGUE OF POSTAGE STAMPS 
OF THE WORLD. (Whitfield, King & Co., Ipswich). 
6s. 6d 

Philatelists, the matured and the beginner, will welcome the 
appearance of the fortieth edition of the Standard Catalogue of 

Postage Stamps of the World. There are full details of no fewer 

than 71,222 stamps issued to date, and 7,839 illustrations. As 

might be expected, the book is the stamp collector’s vade mecum. 

In our opinion, the early English and Colonials are the most 
artistic ever issued, and the prices that these have fetched, the 
highest, indicate the collectors’ views. The number of stamps 
issued during the last twelve months is about the average, but 
there is unfortunately no departure from precedent that so much 
design is crammed on to so small an area, detrimental alike to 
the draughtsmen’s work and to the collector’s eyesight. 


ANTIQUES ON A MODEST INCOME. By Sueira Stuart. 
(W. and R. Chambers, Ltd., Edinburgh) 7s. 6d. 


As the title implies, the author deals with the acquisition of 
moderately priced antiques, and touches on every kind. The 
book is very readable, even to those with a knowledge of the 
subject, and the advice given is sound. We would strongly 
advise any would-be collector or one wishful of furnishing 
gradually in old pieces to buy the book. Our criticism or praise 
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may be unusual, but one of the peculiar features about this work 
is the comparatively few illustrations. In our opinion many 
books of this character are too profusely pictured, and readers 
are tempted to linger at the reproductions and but cursorily 
read the letterpress. In this case at any rate the illustrations 
are of a minor character and the book is more than worth the 
cost. It is very well written. 
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A RED HERRING? 


In the September number of the Connoisseur its Editor takes me 
to task because I expressed the opinion that the ‘‘ Silver Philip ’’ in 
the National Gallery was restored with success, and opined that 
the contrary view was held by those who see in the ravages of time 
an added beauty. And he then says: “If he [i.e., I] will look up 
the published correspondence in the case he will find the outcry 
against the crime raised by painters and experts—for crime it was 
—was not based upon the removal of dirt and varnish but upon 
a demonstrable and proven fact, borne out by photographs, that 
the painter’s own handiwork has suffered and much of the surface 
pigment had come away in the process.’ 

So what? The fact still remains that in my opinion the restor- 
ation was a success, and that in the contrary opinion the picture 
with its varnish and its dirt was preferable to its present appearance. 

I had myself carefully examined the picture at close quarters 
and without its glass , and I came to the conclusion that nothing 
of importance could have been removed from its surface, but that 
much that is important had reappeared. Above all, the painting 
has gained tremendously in vitality, and in my opinion much more 
closely resembles the picture as it appeared in Velazquez’s studio 
than it did before its restoration. I cannot of course prove this 
any more than the Connoisseur can disprove it. So even if I grant 
the Connoisseur and its ‘‘ imposing list” of supporters all that 
they claim, which I do not, the fact still remains that in my opinion 
the gain far outweighs any possible loss. The appreciation of art 
is a matter of sensibility and not of scientific or documentary 
evidence, 

That has been my thesis and the purpose of my articles. I 
am sorry, therefore, that the Connoisseur has missed my mark so 
completely. HERBERT FuRST. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED 


FURNISHING YOUR HOME. Mrs. C. G. TomMRLey. 
(George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 8s. 6d. net. 


HEARTS AND POMEGRANATES. The Autobiography 
of Dame Katherine Furse. PETER DAVIES. 15s. 

THE MUSEUMS JOURNAL. September 1940. Volume 4o. 
Number 6. THE Museums AssociATION. 

THE CONNOISSEUR. Volume cvt. Number 469. Sep- 
tember, 1940. 


CATALOGUE 


THE STANDARD CATALOGUE OF POSTAGE STAMPS 
OF THE WORLD, 10941 EDITION. WHITFIELD 
Kinc & Co., Philatelic Publishers, Ipswich, England. 
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ERRATA 


We Tegret that in the August Number, through 
printers’ errors, the date of the teapot in Fig. VIII was 
given as 1773 in place of 1733 and that the one in Fig. 
XVII was entitled Geo. II in place of Geo. III. 








MECHANICAL MUSIC 


BY MRS. NEVILL JACKSON 





FINELY CARVED WHISTLING 
FIGURE in bone and wood 


present-day mechanical gramophone records and the 

music caught on the wave-lengths of the air. 

Very primitive was the tinkling of the toys of past 
days when compared with our symphony concerts and 
other elaborate sound productions. Some of the old 
musical devices were of very elaborate construction and 
were uncanny to listeners of contemporary date, who, 
being unlearned in mechanics, were prone to suspect 
magic. The machine sometimes produced notes, and 
when accompanied with movement of automatic figures, 
worked with hidden springs, they were alarmingly near 
to witchcraft. 

What would the reaction have been had the listeners 


I: is interesting to look back at the ancestors of our 
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been told that the sounds were caught from the wave- 
lengths of the air? Magic, indeed. 

The earliest primitive example of a sound-producing 
figure I have seen is the great statue of Memnon, on the 
Plain of Thebes: each morning as the first rays of the 
sun strike the statue, with such heat as one can only 
realize when visiting that great Valley of the Tombs of 
the Kings, the warming of the stone sets up vibration, 
causing the mystery sounds made use of by priests in 
their ritual. 

At Pompeii one sees a talking statue, used as oracle 
by the priests ; orifices for conducting the sounds remain 
as witness, and in that relic, made possible by Nature’s 
own preservative packing, namely molten larva, the 
gullibility of the people 2,000 years ago is shown through 
modern excavation. 

The Bureau of American Ethnology has found relics 
which produced sounds imitating the voice of man and 
the growl of animals in Mexico and elsewhere. 

In medizval times, both movement and sound 
produced by counterpoise and hydraulics were used in 
miracle plays, and as with the Dove of Florence up to 
the present day, their effect was loudly acclaimed. 

To-day, in the gardens of Chatsworth, the stately home 
of the Duke of Devonshire, water pours from the bronze 
leaves of a tree cunningly placed in a shrubbery, and 
musical notes are to be heard caused by hydraulic pressure. 

It was in the XVIIth century that fountains, with 
mechanical figures and music combined, were in high 
favour. In Salzburg, Austria, one, Marx Gittlich, in the 
first quarter of the century, made a great castle of metal 
and wood, where figures moved by water pressure, birds 
sang, and dragons spat forth fountain sprays. 

Richelieu, leader of Court fashion, had a lavish display 
of mechanical figures with music. One example, con- 
structed by Salomon de Caux, showed a satyr playing a 
flageolet, while near by was a nymph so contrived as to 
make the same notes softly, as an echo. 





SWISS MUSICAL DISH with floral decorations 
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MECHANICAL MUSIC 





XVIIth century MUSICAL BRONZE JACK forming part of clock, with articulating 
limbs and bowing head operating at the striking of hours 
Trustees of Victoria & Albert Museum 


Another device described by M. Genlis was so 
arranged that the water of a stream set concealed wheels 
in motion, and musical notes were sounded, loud or soft, 
according to the flow of the water. 

There are early accounts, printed or in MSS., des- 
cribing such simple mechanisms, notably those of 
Homecourt, an architect whose curious records on the 
subject are notable. 

One sees at the Musée Cluny in Paris the articulated 
figure of the devil of the XIVth century, the Trumpeter 
at Strasbourg Cathedral, and the second figure by his 
side which genuflects without sound. It is probable that 
Isaac Harbrecht, one of the workmen at Strasbourg 
Cathedral in the XVIth century, was responsible for the 
working and musical contrivances of this great German 
clock. The name of this master is the signature on a 
famous clock now in the British Museum. It was made 
to the order of Pope Sixtus V and remained at the Vatican 
for 200 years. It afterwards became the property of 
William I of Orange, was exhibited in London in 1850 
and acquired by Octavius Morgan, who bequeathed his 
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magnificent collection to the British Museum. The Jack 
which forms the top ornament and flaps his wings is 
of bronze. The months represented by mythological 
figures stars, sun, moon ; weeks and days make obeisance 
at the striking of the hours, when music is heard. As to 
Jacks or Jack o’ the clocks, which move and strike bells 
or gongs or blow trumpets at the hours, quarters and half 
hours, there are more than a dozen in East Anglia 
alone, headed by the splendid Jack at Blythburgh. 
They are to be found all over Europe, and are called 
Jacquemarts in France, Hans in Germany. 

At Wells Cathedral, Somerset, in the upper story in 
the north transept, the Jack of the great astronomical 
clock has struck his bell at each quarter of an hour for 
six centuries since 1390, and men and horses have ridden 
in procession at the hours. 

There is a procession also to be seen at Nuremberg 
attached to a clock which took seven years to construct. 
Half a dozen miniature electors or high officials in ermined 
robes move round as music is heard from the interior, 
and each little figure bows correctly from the waist 








APOLLO 








POTTERY TANKARD, tunes 


play on 
Collection Dr. H. E. Clarke 


lid opening 


as it faces a crowned and enthroned emperor. 

At the Petti Palais in Florence one sees a life-sized 
figure striking an anvil, in another, faint music is to be 
heard, while angels flap their wings, and at Orvieto I 
remember a Jack clock of the XIVth century. 

According to Labarde, a Jack in Belgium had his 
clothing modified from time to time to accord with the 
fashions of the day, thus what he lost in archaeological 
interest, he gained as a mannequin. 

A fine Jack at the Victoria and Albert Museum is of 
bronze, and moves head, arms and legs; it is of the 
XVIIth century. Alas! the mechanism which should 
move him is missing. 

An elaborate type of early musical and mechanical 
object of the XVIIth century was the nef. It was 
usually a large and handsome centre piece or table 
ornament and was placed immediately in front of the 
host or close to the seat of honour of the principal guest. 

In the shape of a full-rigged ship, sometimes two or 
three feet high, it was made to hold wine-bottles and spice 
boxes ; on deck were often figures on a raised platform 
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that moved in slow dance rhythm while music played 
The billowing sails of silver were sometimes enamellec 
with the arms of the owner, ropes, ladders, etc., were al 
exquisitely made to scale, and drinking glasses hung or 
the outer edge of the deck. The costly vessel is sometime: 
to be seen on silver wheels of a very substantial make 
for the nef has a heavy cargo. The guests were able tc 
help themselves to glasses, wine or condiments as it wa: 
wheeled round the table. 

There is a fine specimen at Cluny, where the figures 
on deck are automata, as described above, and in a 
private collection in Paris, an example made by Caspa 
Werner about 1550, the moving figure of a woman strikes 
cymbals and a man blows a trumpet. 

Less intricate nefs were made for a bottle of wine 
and glasses only, but, strangely, still holding the charm 
of moving figures and music. 

One reads of heraldic or naturalistic animals, possibly 
the crest of the owner, that stand on a base which contains 





BASE OF POTTERY TANKARD 
Collection Dr. H. E. Clarke 


the toothed cylinder and musical apparatus, and sometimes 
a clock, such as the fine griffin at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum and the cow of 1600 at the British Museum. 
The animal moves its head as a dairy maid milks the 
animal on the striking of each hour, milk having been 
poured into a compartment. 

Epergnes, without movement and minor tablepieces, 
followed the more stately nefs. Coasters of silver glass, 
or porcelain, were made to hold the condiments. Coasters 
of silver and Sheffield plate were used for wine bottles. 
Sometimes the wheels were retained and jewellers’ work 
occasionally adorned the piece, but the dancing figures 
and music disappeared. Then came the branching 
sweetmeat and fruit holders, the epergnes of Queen 
Anne’s date, which are no part of our subject. 

From the above important pieces combining move- 
ment and music it is an easy transition to the musical 
cake and fruit dishes, the flagons, decanters, the single 
figures which are now the much sought-after quarry of 
the collector. Often the figures are carved with vigour 
and success, as many come from the hands of the skilful 
carvers of Switzerland. The tall whistler is a good 
example. The effect of combined ivory and wood material 
is excellent; face, hands, buttons, the knee showing 
where the ragged trouser gapes; the jaunty flower 
buttonhole adds greatly to the effect. This figure is a 
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MECHANICAL MUSIC 








MUSICAL 
ALBUM which 
plays when leaves 
are turned. Note 
portrait of the 
Prince Consort 





STRIKING AND MUSICAL GOLD MUSICAL BOX WATCH in gold and blue with Pearls 
WATCH. Surrounding pearls set in blue 


enamel, decorated with flowers in enamelled 
natural colours 
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APOLLO 


XVIIth century 
GRIFFON 
standing on three 
legs, with eyes, 
beak and wings 
moving when 
hour strikes 
Trustees of Vic- 
toria & Albert 
Museum 


whistler, and when wound moves his head from side to 
side as the music is produced. 

Uncle Sam seated is also a whistler; his tune is 
Yankee Doodle. The musical adjustment is identical in 
these two figures ; possibly they were carved by the same 
hand. They are certainly of the same date. 

The album is a relic of Victorian days. The small 
metal cylinder with pointed “ notes”’ is struck by the 
toothed appliance and the music thus produced when 
the clasp of the album is opened. The photographs of 
the Prince Consort on the opposite page dates this little 
mystery. 

Very charming are those musical boxes shaped like a 
grand piano. The lid being raised, we find full equipment, 
needles, threads, silks ; then, on removing a pincushion, 
the tiny musical box is revealed beneath. This doubtless 
helped the worker to feel less boredom with her “ long 
white seam.”” Probably a favourite canary or other 
singing bird pet may have been taught a fresh tune from 
such music, but the recent assertion that the musical 
contrivances for ladies “‘ had their origin in the vogue for 
keeping canaries and teaching them to sing different 
tunes "’ overstates the case. Possibly the charming print 
after Chardin in which a lady seems to coax a bird to 
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imitate the strains coming from the workbox on her lap 
gave rise to the too emphatic assurnption. 


Finely carved and painted figure 
of UNCLE SAM, which whistles 
“Yankee Doodle ”’ 
Collection Dr. H. E. Clarke 
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HERALDRY OF BANKS 


BY F. SYDNEY EDEN 
[ heraldry connected with banks and banking— 


whether national or international—would be of 

considerable interest at any time, but now, when, 
so far as Great Britain is concerned, her banking institu- 
tions have become the guardians and administrators of all 
her financial resources and the mainstay of her economic 
stability, it assumes an importance beyond that which it 
might have under normal conditions. 

The heraldry of our banks is derived in the main from 
the coat-armour of the early bankers, and also from the 
armorial ensigns of counties, towns, and districts in 
which the various banks operate, or from which they 
had their origin. To obtain an idea of the extent to which 
the banking operations of Great Britain were originally, 














Fig. I HOSPITAL CHURCH, Gt. Ilford: Arms 

of Sir Richard Gresham, XVIth century. On a 

silver ground, an ermines chevron between three 

black stars pierced, on the chief, a gold leopard on 
red quartering two red roses on silver 


and even down to quite modern times, carried on by 
private firms—often family concerns—one only has to 
glance through the list of bankers in any old diary. Take 
the “‘ Diurnal Recorder ” for 1843, and turn to the list 
of bankers. In London there were seventy-five, besides 
sixteen Army agents and nineteen Navy agents, while 
the country bankers, head offices and branches, num- 
bered 1,557, of which, even at that early date, over a 
thousand were described either as banking companies or 
as joint-stock banking companies. The rest were private 
firms carried on, for the most part, by wealthy families of 
local repute and position, such as the following, to which 
I have added their arms: Gurney, argent a cross en- 
grailed gules in the first quarter a silver bell; Lacon, 
quarterly per fess indented azure and ermine in first 
quarter a hawk jessed and belled argent, both of Norfolk 
and Suffolk; Backhouse, per saltire or and azure a 
saltire engrailed ermine between two roses in pale gules 
and two crosses in fess or ; Lambton, sable a fess between 
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three lambs passant on tuns argent, both of Durham and 
Northumberland ; Beckett of Leeds, gules a fess between 
three boars’ heads couped erminois ; Williams of Dorset, 
argent a running greyhound in fess sable between three 
choughs proper with a bordure engrailed gules semée of 
crosses patée or and bezants alternately ; Tufnell of Bath 
and Essex, azure on a fess argent between three ostrich 
feathers erect proper three martlets sable; Stuckey of 
Somerset, per bend sinister crenellée or and azure a lion 
rampant ermine on a canton azure a mascle or ; Gundry 
of Bridport, or two leopards with forked tails azure each 
charged with a bezant; Lechmere of Worcester, gules 
a fess and in chief two pelicans or vulning themselves 
gules ; Vivian of Devon, or on a chevron azure between 
three lions’ heads erased purple three annulets or on a 
chief gules three martlets argent ; and Bolitho of Corn- 
wall, ermine on a plain chevron, between two cotises 
engrailed between three fleurs-de-lis all sable, five 
bezante. These were all old local families, whose arms— 
links in the chain of banking heraldry—might well be 
incorporated in the arms used to-day by the banks which 
have absorbed them. I may mention that, in estimating 
the relative numbers of private banks and banking com- 
panies existing in 1843, I have not gone into the question 
as to how far many of those described in the list as 
banking companies were not, in fact, new concerns, but 
old private firms which had taken advantage of the Act 
of 1826 (7th George IV, Cap. 46) to increase the number 





Fig. II. HOSPITAL CHURCH, Gt. Ilford; Arms of Sir 
John Gresham and Mary (Ipswell), his wife, XVIth century. 
On a silver ground an ermines chevron between three black 
stars pierced on the chief a blue quatre-foil between two black 
hinds’ heads torn off both collared silver and with three gold 
roundels beneath the collars; on the chevron is a gold martlet 
(Gresham) impaled with an indented bar ermine between 
six falcons’ heads torn off gold on a blue ground (Ipswell) 





of their partners, and to extend their operations, so that 
the private bankers in 1843 may have been, virtually, 
many more than the list might, at first sight, lead one to 
suppose. Indeed, it seems improbable that over a thou- 
sand new joint-stock banking companies should have been 
formed between 1826 and 1843. 

Although the Jews, who came to England with William 
the Conqueror and were expelled by Edward I, and the 
Lombards, who settled in, and gave their name to, Lom- 
bard Street in the City of London early in the XIVth 
century, were the first dealers in money in this country, 
they cannot be called bankers in the modern sense of the 
word. They were moneylenders and mortgagees of land 
on a large scale, and were also pawnbrokers, but they did 
not keep a stock of cash for the current use of customers, 
and we know that the keeping of running cash is an 
essential element in banking. Even the London Gold- 
smiths, who succeeded the Lombards, and, like them, 
carried on business in and about Lombard Street, were 
not, for a long time in their history, true bankers. They 
did much the same class of business as the Lombards, 
carrying it on side by side with their primary business of 
goldsmiths. The Tudor period saw a fresh development 
towards banking proper: London merchants extended 
their overseas activities, especially in the Low Countries, 
combining export and import of commodities of various 
kinds with large dealings in money. This they did in 
combination, and often co-partnership, with foreign 
merchants, and gradually they became agents for the 
negotiation of loans from merchants abroad to the 
English king and his ministers, who were always in a 
desperate state of need financially. The close relationship 
with kings and Governments which resulted from these 
activities of the merchants, combined with their own 
rapidly growing wealth and importance, led to their 
carrying on negotiations on political questions between 
England and Europe, especially with the emperors, mainly 
in connection with the affairs of the Netherlands. Further, 
it is not difficult to see that this sort of business had a 
tendency towards the lending of money by the merchants 
to private persons on securities of various kinds, and to 
the accumulation in their hands of large funds and 
monetary resources in general. This in its turn led, in 
the long run, to rudimentary banking, for borrowers 
would often leave part of their borrowings with the 
merchants, and others, confiding in their character for 
honesty and stability, would deposit money with them 
for safe custody. The next step would naturally be for 
those who had deposits with merchants to draw money 
from them as required, thus originating the current 
account of to-day. Now it is remarkable that this final 
step towards modern banking was not taken to any con- 
siderable extent until the time of the Commonwealth, 
during and after which the goldsmiths of London and 
others gradually blossomed into bankers in the modern 
sense. 

Returning, for a moment, to the merchant-agents, as 
they may be called, of Tudor times, the best known and 
most important of them were the Greshams, a family 
settled at Gresham, Norfolk, in the XIVth century. One 
of them, James, who figures as a correspondent of the 
Paston family, appears to have made a fortune in London, 
for he bought the manors of Holt and East Beckham in 
Norfolk, and built a manor house at Holt. Of his four 
grandsons—William, who lived at Holt, Thomas, 
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Fig. III. 


HOSPITAL CHURCH, Gt. 
Merchant’s mark of Sir John Gresham, XVIth 
century 


Ilford : 


Richard, and John—who were all engaged in trade in 
London and the Eastern Counties, Richard and John 
were knighted by Henry VIII and were prominent 
London merchants and traders with the Low Countries. 
They were both members of the Mercers’ Company 
and of the Company of Merchant Adventurers. The 
best-known member of this family is, of course, Sir 
Thomas Gresham, Sir Richard’s son, for besides being 
the founder of the Royal Exchange and Gresham College, 
he succeeded his father in his important and lucrative 
position of financial and political agent at Antwerp and 
Calais for Henry VIII and his Tudor successors. His 
father and his uncle, Sir John, enjoyed a great repute 
in their days ; they were both Lord Mayors of London, 
prominent merchants, and very wealthy. Their arms are 
to be seen to-day in the chapel of the hospital of Our Lady 
and St. Thomas of Canterbury at Great Ilford, Essex, 
commonly called the Hospital Church. There, in the 
north window of the chancel, are three heraldic panels 
in stained glass of the XVIth century—(a) the arms 
of Sir Richard Gresham, the chief or upper part of the 
shield being an alteration of the Gresham arms by way of 
an augmentation granted to Sir Richard in 1537 (Fig. 1) ; 
(b) the arms of Sir John Gresham and Mary Ipswell, his 
wife (Fig. IT) ; (c) the merchants’ mark of Sir John Gresham 
(Fig. III). There are also two quarries bearing grass- 
hoppers, one holding in its mouth an “ I’’ and the other an 
“M,” for Sir John and Lady Gresham (Fig. IV). This 
Gresham heraldry is not native to Ilford, but there is good 
reason to believe that it came from Sir John Gresham's 
house in Lombard Street, the sign of which was, and still 
is, the grasshopper, the head office, since 1703, of Martin’s 
Bank: the arms of Martin are paly of six erminois and 
azure on a chief engrailed gules three martlets argent. 
A grasshopper is the badge, though it is usually described 
as the crest, of the Gresham family, and it is not without 
interest to note that the letters of James Gresham to 
members of the Paston family are sealed with the grass- 
hopper. 

Among the goldsmith bankers of the XVIIth century, 
perhaps the most prominent were the Viners—Sir Thomas 
and Sir Robert, uncle and nephew. Sir Thomas was Lord 
Mayor in 1653, when he was knighted by Oliver Crom- 
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HERALDRY 
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Fig. V. ARMS OF SIR ROBERT VINER, BART. (From 

Apologia Honorum, 1677). A gold bend on blue with two 

choughs in their proper colours on a silver chief and with a 

silver shield bearing a red hand, the badge of a baronet. 
Crest: An arm in armour holding a gold star 


well. He dwelt in a spacious house in Lombard Street, 
which probably stood on the site of the Post Office, and 
he advanced very large sums of money to Charles I. 
The baronetcy, which was conferred upon him in 1661, 
descended to his eldest son, George, and became extinct 
on the death of the third baronet unmarried. Sir Robert 
succeeded his uncle, with whom he had served his 
apprenticeship as a goldsmith, in the Lombard Street 
house, living there sumptuously, at his mayoral feast and 
on other occasions entertaining Charles II and his 
courtiers, much, no doubt, to his own profit, though he 
and other goldsmiths were ruined by that shameful act 
of the Government—the closing of the Exchequer in 
1667. In 1665 Sir Robert bought the manor of Swakeleys, 
Ickenham, with its mansion house, built in 1638, which 
is now the clubhouse of the Foreign Office Sports 
Association, and he was created a baronet in 1666, a title 
which expired on his death, in 1688, without issue. A 
plate of his arms, which I reproduce (Fig. V), is given in 
“* Apologia Honorum ” (1677)—a book which is usually 
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OF BANKS 


found bound up with Guillim’s “‘ Display of Heraldry.” 
I may add that the Viners were an old Warwickshire 
family, long seated at Eathorpe, in that county. 

A small selection only can be made of the arms of old 
London bankers: among their names given in the 
“‘ Diurnal Recorder ’’ for 1843, one may take the follow- 
ing, adding their arms: Barclay (54, Lombard Street), 
azure a chevron and in chief three crosses patée argent ; 
Bouverie (11, Haymarket), per fess or and argent an 
eagle displayed with two heads sable on the breast an 
escutcheon bearing gules a bend vair; Bosanquet (75, 
Lombard Street), or an oak tree eradicated vert on a chief 
gules a crescent between two mullets argent; Call (25, 
Old Bond Street), gules three trumpets fessways in pale 
argent ; Child (1, Fleet Street), gules a chevron engrailed 
ermine between three eaglets ducally gorged or ; Cock- 
burn (4, Whitehall), argent three cocks gules ; Cockerell 
(8, Austin Friars), or between two flaunches gules a 





Fig. 


IV. HOSPITAL CHURCH, Gt. 
with Badge of Gresham, XVIth century 


Ilford ; Quarries 


leopard’s face azure within a laurel wreath and between 
two gamecocks in pale proper ; Coutts (59, Strand), 
argent a stag’s head caboshed gules between the horns 
a pheon azure within a bordure embattled azure charged 
with four buckles or; Drummond (49, Charing Cross), 
per fess wavy or and gules ; Glyn (67, Lombard Street), 
argent a double-headed eagle displayed sable guttée d’or ; 
Gosling (19, Fleet Street), gules on a chevron between 
three crescents or a pale ermine thereon a sitting squirrel 
holding a nut between two like squirrels holding nuts 
addorsed all proper ; Hanbury (60, Lombard Street), or 
a bend engrailed vert cotised sable ; Hoare (37, Fleet 
Street), sable a double-headed eagle displayed argent on 
the breast an ermine spot within a silver bordure en- 
grailed ; Lubbock (11, Mansion House Street), argent 
on a mound vert, a stork close ermine on a chief gules 
three estoiles argent ; Masterman (35, Nicholas Lane), 
paly of six argent and azure three crescents or; Praed 
(189, Fleet Street), azure six martlets argent; Robarts 
(15, Lombard Street), sable three crossbows argent ; 
Scott (1, Cavendish Square), per pale indented argent 
and pean a saltire counterchanged; Williams (20, 
Birchin Lane), the same arms as Williams of Dorset. 

I hope in a subsequent article to deal with the 
heraldry of the great banks of to-day and of the many 
banks, additional to those already referred to, out of 
which they have grown. 











BOYS ROBBING AN ORCHARD 


Painted 1790 Unsigned and undated 


Courtesy M. Knoedler & Co. 


THE GENIUS OF GEORGE 


certainly the most alcoholic. Against all the 

well-known facts of Morland’s passion for gin 
and its influence upon his life, there has been advanced 
the equally irrefutable fact of his enormous output—a 
total of more than four thousand canvases, emphasized 
by his brother’s record that, during the last eight years 
of his life, Morland completed seven hundred and 
ninety-two paintings. 

The truth of the matter is that Morland simply painted 
to drink. Alcohol eventually reached with him the status 
of a drug, and he worked only when he needed funds to 
buy gin. 

Morland’s thriftless dram-drinking and taste for dis- 
solute company may be excused by the thought that 
they largely saved him from being emasculated by false 
ideas of gentility, or rendered artificial with the hope of 
inculcating moral teaching. 

That he did not entirely avoid these stumbling- 
blocks, especially in his early works, was the fault of the 
age in which he lived. Polite circles were permeated 


(): all the great masters George Morland was 
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with sentimentality, instanced by a dislike of any realistic 
rendering of humble life being vulgar and finding its 
outlet in the presentation of love-scenes and actions of 
benevolence, piety or bravery in a pretty, graceful and 
artificial manner. 

The art of the late XVIIIth century reflected the 
views of society. Angelica Kauffman, Cipriani, and 
William Hamilton painted scenes of passion and tragedy ; 
Wheatley, Northcote, Stothard, and others put moral 
sentiment into paint with little realism of outlook or 
truth of colour and draughtsmanship. 

Even Morland’s great predecessor, Gainsborough, 
endowed his rural children with the same elegance of 
deportment, the same well-bred air, as the offspring of 
his royal and noble patrons, and he most likely took his 
models from the drawing-rooms of Pall Mall and Mayfair. 

Morland’s boyhood environment was submerged in 
this artificial atmosphere. His father, who combined the 
professions of picture dealer and painter, is best remem- 
bered for his canvases of aristocratic beauties posing as 
laundry maids. 
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THE GENIUS OF GEORGE 


MORLAND—PART I 





CHILDREN PLAYING AT SOLDIERS 


Painted 1788 for Dean Markham of York 


Unsigned and undated 


Courtesy M. Knoedler & Co. 


MORLAND -paar 1 


He kept his son hard at work copying old masters, 
more especially those of the Dutch School. From this 
training Morland gained an almost unrivalled facility for 
composition, for however ready he was to scamp his 
work in the future, it is certain that the casual rearrange- 
ments of his subjects gave no hint of premeditation. 
What figures he permitted to remain were always in 
their proper places, with all the dramatic proprieties 
perfectly observed. 

The young man left his father’s home and began his 
independent career early in 1785—a peculiarly fortunate 
time for the reproduction of his work in black-and-white. 

A few years earlier and he would have found all the 
great mezzotinters fully occupied in engraving portraits, 
classical and scriptural subjects; a few years later and 
mezzotint was a dying art, superseded by the more 
popular line engraving—a medium in which Morland’s 
pictures could never have been translated to the same 
advantage. 

Mezzotinters, finding commissions becoming scarce, 
seized the chance which Morland’s output of varied 


BY G. BERNARD HUGHES 


subjects gave them of employing their art in a new and 
profitable métier. 

There is no doubt that Morland’s fame was greatly 
accelerated by prints of his canvases, executed by nearly 
all the great engravers of his day, and therefore reaching 
a wide public. First among his engravers was his brother- 
in-law, William Ward, associate engraver of the Royal 
Academy, and mezzotint engraver to the King. His first 
plate after Morland was “‘ The Angler’s Repast,”’ issued 
in 1780 and re-issued in 1789. Its companion plate, 
“A Party Angling,” was published in 1789. Ward’s 
mezzotints were published in black and in colours. From 
1788 to 1814 a continual stream of plates after Morland 
issued from his workshops. 

In Morland’s productions for 1786-87, Ward’s 
influence is distinctly visible. ‘“‘ Tom Jones’ First Inter- 
view with Molly Seagrum ”’ started the Morland vogue, 
and during 1787 more than thirty of his paintings were 
engraved. The next three years were the most prolific 
of a career, one hundred and twenty new plates being 
issued, 
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GEORGE MORLAND AT THE BELL. A self-portrait. 
Detail from an engraving by H. Wares in 1805. The original 
drawing was Morland’s favourite portrait of himself 
In the author's collection 


William Ward’s younger brother, James, also engraved 
some plates after Morland. He was an R.A., and the 
world is particularly indebted to him for keeping working 
proofs of his plates and presenting them to the British 
Museum. 

The Wards were pupils of John Raphael Smith, 
whose engravings are so full of vitality and force, for 
being also an attractive painter in water colour, pastel, 
and oil, he introduced an artist’s feeling into his work. 
In stipple, too, he outdistanced most of his contempor- 
aries. The greater number of Morland’s animal pictures 
were engraved by J. R. Smith, who, incidentally, was one 
of the largest print publishers and dealers of the day. 
His best-known Morland engravings were the pair 
entitled ‘‘ Delia in the Country’ and “ Delia in the 
Town,” published in 1788, and the “ Laetitia ’’ series 
of six plates. Other popular prints were “* Feeding the 
Pigs’ and “‘ The Return from Market,’”’ published in 
1793. A portrait of Morland was issued in 1805. 


There was so much competition for Morland’s work 
that his vanity induced him to turn it to account, less 
by increasing his prices than by favouring purchasers 
who were willing to take his work without amendment, 
and who brought him the easiest ideas. 

In common with other engravers, J. R. Smith sug- 
gested many ideas to Morland, and to this we owe the 
production of the bulk of the painter’s pictures depicting 
society ladies and sentimental scenes dealing with child- 
life, in none of which was he particularly successful. 
Ease and fluency of presentation and charming groups 
of figures made them popular. 

Samuel William Reynolds, who executed over two 
hundred mezzotints after Sir Joshua Reynolds, also pub- 
lished a dozen plates in mezzotint after Morland, between 
1795 and 1805. Those most valued are ‘The Land Storm,” 
“‘ Fishermen Going Out,” and “‘ Paying the Horseler.”’ 

That celebrated Irish engraver, George Keating, 
mezzotinted the “‘ Deserter”’ series of four plates in 
1791. Three years earlier he had also produced the 
“* Children Playing Soldiers,” a very fine mezzotint. 

Joseph Grozer, another mezzotinter, did the four 
well-known hunting scenes called ‘‘ Going Out,” ‘‘ Going 
to Cover,” “‘ The Check ” and “* The Death.”’ All these 
were published in 1800. The next year he published 
“Selling Peas’ and “ Selling Cherries’; also a pair 
known as ‘“ The Benevolent Sportsman’ and “ The 
Sportsman’s Return.” These were all favourites with 
Morland himself. 

Several other engravers besides J. R. Smith copied 
Morland subjects in stipple, including the celebrated 
T. Gaugain, who engraved the ever-popular “‘ Dancing 
Dogs ”’ and “ Guinea Pigs’ in 1790. He also did an 
etching of Morland’s portrait in 1804, just before the 
painter’s death. 

George Graham, another stipple engraver, was res- 
ponsible for ‘‘ The Soldier’s Farewell”’ and “‘ The 
Soldier’s Return.”” B. Duterrean did some fine plates 
in stipple which have attained high prices, ‘ The 
Farmer’s Door” and “ The Squire’s Door” being 
favourites. Thomas Williamson did fourteen Morlands 
in stipple, while P. Dawe, in “‘ Love and Constancy 
Rewarded,”’ adopted the then novel method of aquatint. 

Of etchings after Morland, the chief are those by 
Thomas Rowlandson, which were reproduced in aqua- 
tint by S. Alkin in 1790, and are a set of four shooting 
pictures entitled ‘‘ Pheasant Shooting,”  ‘“‘ Partridge 
Shooting,” ‘‘ Duck Shooting ”’ and “ Snipe Shooting.” 
At least seventy-four contemporary engravers were 
engaged reproducing Morland’s canvases, four hundred 
and twenty of which were engraved—a record. 

Morland is known to have himself etched a few 
plates after his own works. The one called “A Fox 
Carrying off a Pullet ” looks like a soft pencil drawing. 
In the British Museum are several others of undoubted 
authenticity. 

While George Morland was working almost exclus- 
ively for the publishers, he was feeling his way to his 
own natural métier—the presentation of rural life. After 
1797 he became entirely his own master, all the subjects 
now being of his own _ selection—farmyards, rural 
interiors, coast and sporting scenes—all thoroughly 
congenial to him. 


(To be concluded) 
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DIEGO RIVERA 


BY HERBERT FURST 


HOSE whose pleasure or business it is to view, 
think about, talk about, write about Art are by 
habit in ever-present danger of being driven into a 
wilderness of words, there to feed upon the locusts of 
logic and the not so wild honey of esthetics. Their subject 
seems to have the fatal quality of cutting them off from 
the highways of life. It was not always so; for Art was 
the weft and the warp of life without which its social 
fabric would not have held together. Even as late as the 
XVIIIth century, when the fundamentally crazy and 
illogical—deliberately illogical—Rococo style flourished, 
it was an integral part of Life as lived by the ruling caste 
in France and its imitators elsewhere. Its form affected 
almost every hand-made thing, from the buckled shoe 
to the powdered perruque, from the picture one looked at 
and the mirror one looked into, to the carpet one trod, the 
chair one sat on, and the clock by which one measured 
the pleasurable hours one had in which to kill time. All 
things spoke the same language, and its only purpose was 
to make one forget the detestable realities. Even so, Art 
had a social function though its “* Society ’’ was small and 
cruelly privileged. The rot, however, had begun to set 
in and to develop au fur et a mesure as they say in France, 
in which leisured philosophers invented zsthetics and the 
bourgeois his rights. 

By the time the XIXth century had got into its stride, 
taste, that indefinable quality which can grace even a 
scratch-back, and for which the XVIIIth century sur- 
passed in its comprehensiveness perhaps all others, had 
disappeared. What time ever more and more of the 
“‘ unemployed ” bourgeois joined the ranks of the artists, 
and cultivated their individuality in the seclusion of their 
studios and the embraces of their mistresses, estheticians 
arose who regarded themselves as social reformers, 
invested the practice of art with the cloak of sanctity and 
believed that a good artist must also be a good man. 

Hence, at the beginning of this, the XXth century, 
we have the curious spectacle of ‘‘ Educationists ’’— 
lovely word—introducing “‘ Art” into the curriculum of 
schoolchildren, because, like milk, geometry and cricket, 
it was supposed to be good for them. Thus the “ Old 
Masters,’’ who, like Titian, had wrought to satisfy 
Renaissance voluptuaries, or, like Rembrandt, their own 
rare souls, were placed in ‘‘ reproduction” in schoolrooms, 
perhaps in the hope that they might influence the minds 
of children as the statues of Apollo or Narcissus were 
believed to influence the bodies of Greek women. The 
““Old Masters ’’ were next succeeded by the “ New 
Masters,” who required the exposition of theories of 
esthetics which few adults and no schoolchild could 
possibly understand. And now the schoolchild can dis- 
pense even with that “‘ formality’; it can now, out of 
its inner consciousness, produce masterpieces which the 
artist can no longer hope to rival. For schoolchild you 
may read customs-officer, bus-driver, or what you will, so 
long as it is not a man or a woman who has adopted Art 
as a serious business, an accredited trade. So here we 
are, 


AND OUR TIMES 


Meantime a witches’ cauldron of world unrest has 
been brewing and bubbling. The first really big bubble 
to burst was the Great War; next the Revolution in 
Russia, others in Mexico; then China and Japan ; 
Abyssinia; Spain ; and now the greater war which has so 
far involved “ only ” Britain with Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, India, France with her Colonies, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Finland, Russia, 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium ; the brew is sim- 
mering nicely and by the time these lines appear in print, 
Sweden, Hungary, Greece, Rumania, Bulgaria, Turkey, 
Yugoslavia, Egypt, Persia, and the only united states in 
the world—other than Switzerland—namely the United 
States of America, with perhaps Uruguay and Brazil, 
may also have become involved. 

Never, in the whole of history, can there have been 
such a man-made catastrophe. 

Against such a background Art seems a very small 
matter, like snaring a song-bird, or pursuing what 
Cézanne called his petite sensation. 

Should it be? Must an artist for ever be making 
stuff so finely brainspun that it cannot withstand the 
vulgar breath of life ? 

Here is an answer given by one who has already 
covered more wall space with paintings than any other 
living artist, Frank Brangwyn possibly excepted. 


’ 


‘*T sought to be,’’ says he, “ a condenser of the 
striving and longing of the masses and a transmitter pro- 
viding for the masses a synthesis of their wishes so as to 
sérve them as an organizer of consciousness and aid their 
social organization.” 


No sign here of a petite sensation ; but a “ big idea,” 
an overwhelming task; ‘‘ to provide for the masses a 
synthesis of their wishes.” 

So speaks Diego Rivera, the Mexican painter, who, 
after scouring his own Mexico of the Aztecs and Cortez, 
visiting Zuloaga’s Spain and studying in Picasso’s Paris, 
invented a style of his own for the benefit of—the masses. 

Even if one did not already know it, one could infer 
from the repeated use of the word “‘ masses ”’ that Rivera 
is a Communist, but a Communist with a difference. He 
is the host of Trotsky,* himself a Communist with a 
difference ; both hate Stalin. Nor has Rivera any use 
for the kind of art he found in Moscow even before Stalin 
had shown his iron hand. Rivera is a Communist with 
a difference because he is impatient of politics. He is, 
in fact, an artist ; his main interest is in his work and his 
work is humanitarian—a much lovelier word. 

It is a pity we must stick labels on ideas, and cling 
to the label when the idea has gone. We speak of 
‘* masses ’’ when we mean men and women and children ; 
of “ proletariat "’ when we mean the poor ; of “ capital- 
ists ’’ when we mean the rich; of the “ bourgeoisie ” 
when we mean those who are neither. One should attack 
ideas and laws and other institutions. One should not 
attack individuals—in Art. 


* This article was written before Trotsky’s death was announced. 
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I do not know Rivera’s art except from small and 
inadequate reproductions ; but it is clear from them that 
Rivera attacks not only ideas but individuals, and does 
so with caricatures suitable perhaps as political cartoons 
but not for walls. There are reasons for this error, and 
the author of the admirable and important book' from 
which I have already quoted gives them. Nevertheless, 
the attack on individuals by caricature gives them 
ephemeral significance, mars the grandeur of what without 
them would be something like a monumental achievement 
for all time. 

Not having seen any of Rivera’s murals—the Ministry 
of Public Education in Mexico alone harbours “ a series 
of 124 frescoes on the corridor walls of a spacious court- 
yard, three storeys high, two city blocks long and one 
block wide ’’—it would be ridiculous to criticize them 
here in xsthetic respects. Despite that reservation I have 
just ventured to make, it is obvious, from the reproductions 
in this and other books on him and on modern Mexican 
art in general, that Rivera is an artist outstanding as much 
because of his powerful work as because of his declared 
purpose. How truly it will fulfil its mission as “ a con- 
denser of the striving and longing of the masses ”’ is too 
early to predict. He himself has said: ‘“ For only if 
the proletariat gets to the point where it has its own taste 
independent of that of the bourgoisie, and is able to 
develop its zsthetic taste in harmony with its economic 
interests will the cultural revolution attain to fulfilment.” 

May be; may be not. To us it sounds a little like 
that “ sentimental flabbiness ”’ which he so much con- 
demns. The relation of “ zsthetic taste ’’ to ‘‘ economic 
interests "’ is questionable in the extreme. It is as yet 
unthinkable that ‘“‘ masses’’ could ever possess it, 
because as Rivera himself has said, it is only for “* highly 
developed and sensitized persons,’’ who will always be, 
one imagines, in a comparatively small minority. 
“Economic interests "’ means, bluntly, interest in having 
one’s belly always full and taking steps to that end. Art 
is, and particularly was, used in that sense, as a kind of 
magic to bring about that happy state, whether physically 
in this world, as at Altamira, with its painted promise of 
roast beef to-morrow; or metaphysically in the next 
world, in the innumerable Churches of Christendom, 
which promise the ‘‘ masses’ an eternity of hungerless 
bliss—“‘ they shall hunger no more nor thirst.”” Art 
was also used for the diversion of those who were 
already in a state of satiety and who therefore, as in serf- 
served France, looked upon it as a bonne bouche. It 
would nevertheless be rash to assume that the always 
small class represented by Dives, or the man with “ great 
possessions,”’ necessarily included many “ highly devel- 
oped and sensitized persons ”’ with a conscious zsthetic 
taste. In all probability that was a distinction which 
only a very few of the patrons and their artists with 
perhaps a court poet or a court philosopher could boast. 
Our own so-called bourgeois art, whether of “ sacred ” 
studio or “ profane” market manufacture, fails because 
we have no class in that state of satiety which ignores 
“economic interests.” The handful of the very rich 
which may truthfully be called the capitalist class, and 
who ought to be in that happy condition, have failed the 
artist because they have looked upon works of art as an 


' Diego Rivera: His Life and Times. By Bertram D. Wolfe, London. Robert 


Hale, 21s. net 


“* investment,” and that, rebus sic stantibus, to use a lawyer’s 
phrase, can only be done when the reputation of the 
artist flowers, like “‘dead men’s fingers,’”’ on his grave. 

Rivera’s art is significant because it is seemingly 
powerful art and certainly bold propaganda. It may 
therefore be the new magic that will further the “ eco- 
nomic interests” of the hungry masses in the material 
and the spiritual sense. Where Russian artists have so 
far failed, Rivera and his “school” in Mexico may 
succeed, perhaps because his ideas of “‘ communism ” 
are sounder—more humanitarian. Labels, however, do 
not count ; it is only the ideas behind them that matter ; 
and behind the label ‘* communism,” as behind the labels 
“democracy,” or “the bourgeoisie,” there are, not 
“‘ masses ’’ but Mankind. 


ANTIQUES AND THE AMERICAN 
MARKET 


Owners of works of art and antiques now have the 
opportunity to play their especial part in the interest of 
national security and the ultimate victory of our arms. 

Much has been said and written about the need for 
the export drive and the concurrent necessity for the 
maintenance and increase of factory output, and those 
lucky enough to be in possession of antiques and works 
of art are in the unusual position of being able to supply 
some substantial share of the wherewithal for the former 
without the labour and costs of the latter. The Export 
Council of the Board of Trade, inaugurated by the 
Government as a means of encouraging exports, on July 
8th recognized the formation of the Antique and Art 
Dealers Group, to be added to the 250 other groups 
so recognized, and so the way is made easier for those 
who are willing to sacrifice their artistic possessions in 
the country’s cause, which will also add to their own 
cash resources. 

By the sale of works of art many dollars can accrue 
to the dollar exchange, and the English sterling equivalent, 
to those selling ; for America is a very willing buyer of 
antiques and works of art, and will quickly respond to 
the opportunities offered. 

Private individuals who wish to sell in the American 
market will be unlikely to know of the procedure to be 
followed with regard to transport to America, that is to 
say, the arrangements for freight, insurance and packing, 
and the procedure for obtaining the proceeds of the 
purchase price ; for these, assistance is readily available 
by Bankers and by the Antique and Art Dealers Group, of 
Bank Buildings, 16a St. James’ St., London, S.W.1. 
There are, moreover, limitations to what may be exported, 
and a Government order now requires a licence to be 
obtained for the export of antiques over 75 years of age 
and modern original works of art, painting, sculpture and 
so on, and is an extension of the existing order prohibiting 
the export except by licence of jewels and gold objects. 

Those professionally engaged in the export of antiques 
and works of art are eligible for membership of the 
Antique and Art Dealers Group, and all sections will be 
represented on the Executive Committee. To those so 
engaged in the industry it is suggested they should 
subscribe £2 2s. to defray expenses, which should be 
sent to the Secretary, 16a St. James’ St., London, S.W.1, 
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SHAIRS 


“AHE present article deals with chairs; it should 
| be of interest to everyone, for the chair is, 
perhaps, even more so than the bedstead, the most 
portant piece of furniture. Early chairs of English 
unufacture are extremely rare. The word chair is 
rived from the old English chayre, cheyre or cayre. 
Gothic and even later times they fulfilled no common 
fice as they do now, but were personal to the lord and 
dy, or master and mistress, and were individually as 
iportant to them as their silver cups and spoons. The 
air originally was probably only devoted to the use of 
e owner, and was carved with his or her initials or some 
nblem. The chairs in use in the XVth and greater 
art of the XVIth centuries were few, settles, benches, 
tools and the top of chests were the usual form of seat : 


that the occupation of a chair conferred a considerable 





Fig. I. CHILD’S or NURSING CHAIR 
XVIth century 

S. W. Wolsey, Ltd., 71-72 Buckingham 
Gate, S.W.1 


amount of authority and caste is certain. One of the earliest 
forms was that of a shallow cross piece much on the 
principle of a modern camp stool, the upper extremities 
receiving the rails that formed the arms and the band 
that formed the back. The simple excellence of this 
construction is at once apparent, but when plate armour 
in addition to the existing mail was worn the weight of a 
seated man became so great that a chair of more solid 
build was found necessary, and therefore in the picture of 
the XVth century the principal seat is of boxlike form 
with panelled back and arms. It will be seen that 
throughout the historical evolution of the chair the shape 
was practically governed by the change that took place in 
costume. All early chairs have arms to support the 
heavy hanging sleeves that were in vogue, after the style 
of the fine state seat of 1460 at St. Mary’s, Coventry, 


though apparently this once formed part of a series of 
stalls fixed to the wall. This solid form of chair con- 
tinued to be made well into the XVIth century. 

The earliest known example of an English upholstered 
chair, circa 1530, is in the sacristy of York Cathedral, 





Fig. II. ARMCHAIR, Scottish, caqueteuse, 


early XVIIth century 
S. W. Wolsey, Ltd., 71-72 Buckingham Gate, 
S.W.1 


being of a lighter form than previously made. Another 
chair of this style is in Winchester Cathedral, believed 
to have been the seat on the occasion of the marriage in 
1554 of Mary Tudor, Queen of England, with Philip. 
Another movable form of chair very popular in France 
was that known as a cacqueteuse (conversational) or 
chaise de femme, but it is believed that very few were 
made in this country. In the time of Cromwell, fur- 
niture was remarkable for its severity and discomfort, 
the upholstery being plain leather. Towards the end of 
this period a more cheerful view of life was taken, 
especially when Charles II came to the throne, when 
stamped and coloured leathers came into use. Even 
before the Restoration, walnut had been used, which 
lent itself better to the style of twists and turns that was 
then being used by the cabinet-maker. When the 
Restoration had really been settled, furnishing became 
most luxurious, and very lovely upholstered chairs, with, 
in some instances, fine carvings, came into vogue ; and 
typical of the period are the two so-called sleeping 
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Fig. III. FINE OAK CHAIR, dated 1701 
Fred Anderson, 5-6 High Street, Welshpool 





Fig. IV. CARVED WALNUT CHAIR 
late XVIIth century 
Percy Webster, 17 Queen Street Mayfair, W.1 
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chairs at Ham House, dated about 1673. At the end c° 
the XVIIth century, early XVIIIth, the cabriole leg 
appeared and were used extensively. We now come t 
the Queen Anne period, which included a great deal « 
inlay work. The claw-and-ball foot, adapted fro: 
Oriental design, also made its appearance at the sam 
time, and on to the variety a little later of a lion’s pav 
which became very fashionable. Lacquer work we 
also used considerably after a few years of little move 
ment following the Queen Anne period, when mahogan 
began to take the place of walnut, and a state of flu 
occurred, no definite style coming into general use, an 
taste being very unsettled. Then came Chippendale 
which dwarfs every other period. A grand example c 





Fig. V. CARVED MAHOGANY CHAIR, circa 1735 
One of a set of nine 
Gregory and Co., 27 Bruton Street, W.1 


the work of this master craftsman is a chair made by him 
for the Chairman of the Poor of St. Peter’s Hospital, 
Bristol, dated 1775. It is a fact that collectors of old 
furniture, and also those about to be married, first think 
of a chair as collectors of silver usually first purchase 
spoons. In the designing of Adam and Hepplewhite 
furniture, the users were not considered quite as they 
should have been, but the results are beautiful in their 
delicacy. 

The illustrations for this article have been selected 
with a view to conveying the message that such examples 
are yet available and may now be acquired on the most 
favourable terms by those covetous and fortunate 
individuals who, having met those so very necessary 
obligations to the State, can still spare a modicum for 
the cultural and constructive elements of our earlier 
history. 

It is a matter for conjecture as to whether the unusual 
little chair (Fig. I), which is but fifteen inches high to the 
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One of a set of four 


Frank Partridge and Sons, Ltd., 26 King Street, St. James’ 





Fig. VII. CHIPPENDALE WING ARM CHAIR 
R. F. Lock, 88-91 Petty France, Westminster 


CHAIRS 


CHIPPENDALE AT HIS FINEST PERIOD 





seat, was made for a child of noble birth or for its mother 
as a nursing chair, during the latter part of the XVIth 
century. The writer inclines to the latter theory, on the 
score that the majority of children’s chairs of the earlier 
periods were made with arms. The wood is of golden 
walnut with inlay of holly and bog oak for the marquetry 
work to the back, and the carving of the ears supporting 
the cresting and front legs adds further distinction to 
this survival of the Elizabethan period. 

The influence of France is clearly discernible in an 
early XVIIth century Scottish armchair of caqueteuse 
form previously mentioned (Fig. II). This “ chatting 
chair” of richly patinated oak has elegantly turned 
supports and the more comfortable form of arm rests. 





Fig. VIII. GEORGE II, one of a set of four carved 
gilt chairs 
Leonard Knight, Ltd., 75 Jermyn Street, S.W.1 


The seat is perched high, some twenty-two inches from 
the ground, the well-worn footrail below bearing evidence 
of its advantage at a time when floors were cold and 
draughty. A feeling of the Renaissance is still perceptible 
in the pediment which surrounds the unusually severe 
back panel, but the whole chair, though devoid of carving, 
is singularly beautiful in an architectural sense. During 
the last half-century it has done duty in a Chelsea portrait 
artist’s studio, and many a sitter there must be who can 
recognize in it the background to their own picture. The 
Dictionary of English Furniture, describing the caqueteuse 
or caquetoire (from caqueter, to chatter), also mentions 
that they were generally appropriated to the use of 
women. 

Fig. III is a fine oak chair, in very wonderful condition 
and all original. The carving is of fine quality, and an 
interesting feature is the date, 1701, which is carved on 
the cresting rail. Were it not for this, one would date this 
chair as being Charles II, as the turning and style of 
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carving are typical of the Jacobean period. Things 
moved very slowly in those far-off days, and this chair 
is the work of a country craftsman, being probably made 
in Cheshire or a neighbouring county. Fig. IV. This 





Fig. IX. CHIPPENDALE MAHOGANY 
SINGLE. One of a set of nine 
M. Harris and Sons, 44-52 New Oxford Street, 
W.C.1 


late XVIIth century chair is a single carved walnut, 
with cane back and seat, corkscrew turned pillars, the 
top carved with cherub and crown. Fig. V is one 





Fig. XI. 


Charles Angell, 34 Milsom Street, Bath 


ARM AND SINGLE, of set of five, Chippendale, 1740-1750 





Fig. X. WALNUT, period transition stage, early 
XVIIIth century 
Leonard Partridge, 1c King Street, St. James’ 


of a set of George II carved mahogany chairs, finely 
carved and of beautiful colour, circa 1735. These chairs 
are of very perfect proportion and the colour of the whole 
very lovely, the backs being slightly lighter, as usual, 
than the legs. Though the backs may appear to be a little 
severe, there are scrolls at the centre back and also at the 
ends ; the legs deserve particular attention, including the 
feet. Fig. VI. This chair speaks for itself, a Chippen- 
dale of the great craftsman’s best period ; decorated top rail, 
beautiful shaped back, with the carved top 
corner ends or scroll, and at the bottom 
of the back a most unusual upright curl ; 
cabriole legs carved with acanthus leaf 
and lion’s paw feet; one of a set of four. 
Fig. VII. This mahogany Chippendale 
wing chair has carved knees and ball and 
claw feet; in fine condition, though the 
covering is only too naturally not the 
original as when it came out of the work- 
rooms at St. Martin’s. Fig. VIII. A grand 
George II, one of a set of four, carved 
gilt, stuffed seat and back single chairs of 
large proportions, and in original untouched 
condition excepting for re-upholstering 
and covering in gr:en damask. This set 
of four chairs came from the Rt. Hon. 
Viscount Hampden’s house, The Hoo, 
Whitwell, Herts. Fig. IX. This is rather 
a remarkable single chair, one of a 
set of nine Chippendale ; mahogany, as one 
would expect, with open backs and Gothic 
splats ; stuffed over seats covered in brown 
hide. The legs are beautifully square, with 
solid brackets and carved acanthus leaves. 
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tig. X. A walnut chair, and undoubtedly one 
nade during the transition stage when mahogany had 
lready been used extensively ; a grand piece and very 
inusual, and is well worth the attention of those really 
nterested in the history of furniture, particularly this 
narvellous period during the movement after Queen 


Anne, when Chippendale had not conquered the furniture 





Fig. XII. CHIPPENDALE MAHOGANY CHAIR 
about 1755. Fine piece 
John Bell, 56-58 Bridge Street, Aberdeen 


world, at any rate for many years. Fig. XI. An arm 
and a single of a set of five are shown of these Chippendale 
chairs, which are about 1740-50. Fig. XII. This 





Fig. XIII. MAHOGANY ARMCHAIR, 
with contemporary Hungarian Needlework 
John Bell, 56-58 Bridge Street, Aberdeen 


Chippendale mahogany armchair has finely carved cabriole 
legs, with shell knees and claw and ball feet. The 
beautiful symmetry of the arms should be noticed, and 





Fig. XIV. ARM CHAIR. Fine proportions 
Chippendale 
Owen-Evan Thomas, Ltd., 20 Dover Street, W.1 





Fig. XV. HEPPLEWHITE ARM and 
set of six single, fine period 
Wm. Bruford and Sons, 241 High Street, 
Exeter 


the whole chair is a very fine example of the Chip- 
pendale period of about 1755. Fig. XIII. This 
mahogany armchair of George II is covered with 
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contemporary Hungarian needlework. With cabriole altogether a wing chair of noble proportions and appear- 
legs and carved knees and claw ball feet, it is a fine ance. Fig. XV is the armchair of a set of six single, and 
piece of the period. Fig. XIV is a grand armchair this arm Hepplewhite mahogany ; they are good, sound, 


= 





Fig. XVIII. PRETTY HEPPLEWHITE 


Fig. XVI. AN UNUSUAL CHAIR. O f set of fi 
HEPPLEWHITE MODEL, for a collector Aloysia Gethin. on North Street, 
C. H. Fox and Son, 67 Ship Street, Brighton Chichester 


with a very unusual spacious rounded back ; the whole of and worthy of the period, one of the most charming of 
the frame and the mahogany legs are finished with claw furniture. Fig. XVI. This fine old Hepplewhite is 
and ball feet, which are in their original state, forming rather unusual and the model is not often found ; it may 

not appeal to some connoisseurs, but it is one that was 





Fig. XIX. ONE ONLY 
HEPPLEWHITE ARMCHAIR 
Fine proportions 
R. S. Smith, 61 High Street, 

Weston-super- Mare 





better known fifty years ago and apparently has been in 


F ig. nine ee ee obscurity for some time ; it should interest a real collector. 
SS ieveks end Dam, anak Paw Caled el, Fig. XVII. This beautifully balanced elbow chair is one 
W.C.1 of a set of nine, a very marvellous set, but what one 
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SIMPLE HEPPLEWHITE 
MAHOGANY CHAIR. One of a set of six 
Percy Webster, 17 Queen Street Mayfair, W.1 


Fig. XX. 


would expect from the treasure store of the owners ; old 
Hepplewhite mahogany, they have open shield-shaped 


SALE NOTES 


HRISTIES finished their sales during August and also 
(Jsormasy’ s, but collectors and the trade will be glad to 

know that PuTTICK AND SIMPSON and ROBINSON AND 
FosTER are keeping open and so far as they can tell there will be no 
definite break. It will be something to do for those interested in 
these peculiar times. Prices on the whole are keeping up ; in fact 
we should believe that most of the Auction Rooms have done 
better than they ever anticipated some months ago. 

Though we devoted so much space to the wonderful Eumorfo- 
poulos collection sold on May 28 to 31, there are one or two items 
still to be given: the important Khmer female torso in grey lime- 
stone, complete from neck to waist, with arms broken off just 
below the shoulders, which is illustrated and speaks for itself, in 
the style called Baphuon, 16} inches, XIth century, £1,600 ; 
a Chinese granite monster of greenish grey tone, 54 by 8} inches, 
second millennium, B.c., £105; grey limestone standing figure 
of Sakyamuni wearing a thin robe, probably Northern Ch'i 
Dynasty, VIth century, £440; bronze kneeling figure of a man, 
probably a lamp, Chou Dynasty, £110; a lacquer toilet box of 
circular shape, circa IIIrd century B.c., period of the Warring 
States, purchased by the Art Collections Fund, £880; and, to 
finish a wonderful sale, the magnificent gold furnishings of a XVth 
century Ming emperor’s tomb, including gold ewer, tripod bowl, 
cover and liner, gold dish engraved with dragons, small gold jar and 
cover, the emperor’s gold tooth-pick case and chain, the imperial 
pendant, and a pair of remarkable gold filigree plaques, £1,450. 

June 25. Jewels and jewellery at CHRISTIES, the properties 
of many people, including gifts to H.M. Treasury as contribu- 
tions towards the cost oi the war, sold by order of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury; one hundred and ninety-one 
lots realized the handsome sum of £17,965 gs. 6d. It is out of 
no discourtesy that some of the items are not described. Jewellery 
must be viewed: description means nothing. 

June 26. Drawings and paintings, SOTHEBY’s, which included 
the collection formed by the late J. R. Gabbitas, and pictures 
of Mrs. Edith Solly, Henry Reynolds Solly, the Earl of Balfour, 


backs profusely carved with foliage and bell flowers. 
The seats, or stuffings at any rate, are not of the period, 
but in black hair cloth, perfect comfort. We under- 
stand they came from Kyre Park, Tenbury Wells. Fig. 
XVIII. This tasteful Hepplewhite, one of a set of four, 
is typical of this very lovely period, and it is regrettable 
that practically none of the craftsmen of this named 
make are known, as the carving and whole form of a great 
many of these period chairs are worth more than a 
general naming; the carving on these chairs is very 
good. Fig. XIX. A grand Hepplewhite armchair 
of unusual proportions ; it is a piece by itself, and one 
would imagine would be very comfortable for use. Fig. 
XX. This simple chair is one of a set of six, of course 
mahogany, and Hepplewhite, slightly carved and moulded 
backs ; its beauty lies in its perfect balance and its 
simplicity. 


COLOUR PLATE 


The Easy Chair reproduced by permission on the 
Cover forms the frontispiece of R. W. Symons’ new 
book ‘‘ Masterpieces of English Furniture and Clocks,” 
just published by B. T. Batsford Ltd. A full review 
will appear in our October Number. 

The volume is offered to subscribers at £2 2s. 
net, but the price will be raised to £2 ros. net at a 
later date. 


W. A. Templeman, C. J. F. Jarchow, etc. ; water-colour drawing, 
“Coast Scene, South of England,” R. P. Bonington, £21 ; 
“ The Haymakers,” Peter de Wint, £20; a landscape with figures, 
signed and dated, 1853, by Copley Fielding, £18; pictures, 
three by E. Boudin, boats in the harbour at Trouville, Fécamps, 
and another harbour scene with numerous vessels, a lovely 
picture, £60, £70, and £80 respectively; and last, but not 
least, the ‘* Madonna and Child,”’ by Filippino Lippi, the property 
of the Earl of Balfour, £460. 

June 26. Old English silver, CurisTIEs: oval teapot and 
stand on four feet, and cream jug and sugar, all Edinburgh, 
1800, £37 5s. 6d.; circular salver on four feet, 14} in., by 
Chas. Aldridge, 1795, £40 12s. 7d.; plain tea kettle stand and 
lamp by J. Wakelin and W. Taylor, 1777, £59 16s. ; Charles II 
cylindrical tankard and cover, 1678, maker’s mark, R. I., with 
later addition, £106 5s.; four Queen Anne dwarf candlesticks, 
two 3} in. and two 4 in., by John Barnard, £108 15s. ; a Queen 
Anne two-handled Monteith bowl, on circular gadrooned foot, 
with lion’s mask and ring handles, 11 in., by John Elston, Exeter, 
1708, £304 16s.; pair of octagonal entrée dishes, 11 in., Dublin 
1789, and a pair of domed covers engraved with the arms of 
Thomas, first Eari of Ranfurly, 1801, £64 4s. 4d. ; pair of oval 
meat dishes, John Lloyd, Dublin, 1770, £50 6s. 6d. ; thirty-six 
circular dinner plates, 1714, altered 1770, Io in., £244; ; oval 
cake basket, 14 in., William Cripps, 1754, £54 5s.; set of three 
tea caddies, George II, by Peter Archambo, 1747, £46 3s. ; 
George I set of three plain octagonal casters, 1726, £119 4s. ; 
two Queen Anne plain octagonal pear-shaped casters, 7 in. and 
8} in., - 3, probably by Robert Cooper, £65 os. 2d. 

July 3. Engravings, drawings and paintings, SOTHEBY’s : 
this sale included some nice pictures, and totalled £2676 1s. A 
conversation piece by A. Devas, £500; portrait of the Hon. 
Charles Yorke, Romney, £530; Lady in White by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, £100; River Scene, S. Van Ruysdael, £500 ; Harbour 
Scene by C. J. Vernet, £115. 

July 4. Ceramics, furniture, etc., SOTHEBY'S : a pair of Hawks 
in “‘ rouge de fer ’’ Ch’ien Lung, 11} ins., £100; a rare Hafner 
jug by Paul Preuning, Nuremberg, 1550, 83 ins., £43; Louis XVI 
marquetry upright secretaire, stamped wl Topino ME, circa 
1773, £100. 
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July 8to 26. Red Cross Sale. Antique works of art, jewellery 
and books, CuHRIsTIEs. As we mentioned in the previous issue 
this sale reached a total of over £84,000. It is most difficult 
to give many items ; the name given after the piece mentioned and 
before the amount obtained is the donor ; diamond clip brooch, 
Lady Ludlow, £170; pearl necklace, J. S. Falconer, £142; 
diamond necklace, Mrs. Philip Hill, £575; a sapphire and 
diamond brooch, Her Majesty Queen Mary, £175; heavy gold 
bag, H.I.M. The Empress of Ethiopia, £150 ; a diamond pendant, 
Miss Helen Tremayne, £150; gold bangle with single diamond, 
Major W. Royden, £235 ; emerald cut blue white diamond, Sir 
Ernest Oppenheimer, £350; ring with diamond and diamond 
shoulders, Mrs. S. Shelbourne Taylor, £300 ; pearl and diamond 
brooch, Ethel, Lady Buchanan-Jardine, O.B.E., £210; diamond 
oval brooch, Miss Cain, £400; Old English tea service, Miss 
Sevening, £89 5s. ; an Adam fire grate, in Chinese Paktong alloy, 
The Misses Benson, £94 10s. ; Queen Anne walnut card table, 
Lady Hudson, £115 10s. an Australian cabinet, Rt. Hon. 
Lord Huntingfield, £300; portrait of a young man, by Conrad 
Faber, the Rt. Hon. Viscount Bearsted, M.C., £115 tos. ; ‘ The 





KHMER FEMALE TORSO sold at Sotheby’s in 
May for £1,600 (Eumorfopoulos Sale) 


Rotunda at Ranelagh’ by Hayman and Hogarth, the Earl of 
Ilchester, £63; Saint John the Evangelist, by Jacopo Palma, 
Colin Agnew, £52 Ios. portrait of Mrs. Margaret Mair 
by Sir Henry Raeburn, Major the Hon. Clive Pearson, £210 ; 
Westminster, circa 1748, by Samuel Scott, The Rt. Hon. Sir 
Felix Cassel, Bart., £630; ‘‘ The Castle of St. Angelo, Rome,” 
by Joseph Vernet, The Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, 
£336; a view of Eton College, by Wyck, Lord Fairhaven, £336 ; 
“Lord Roberts on Horseback,” by C. W. Furse, Lady Davis, 


£273; ‘‘ The Red Dress,” by Augustus John, Mrs. A. Chester 
Beatty, £357; ‘* Caribou and Indians,” by C. Krieghoff, 1860, 
Miss F. E. Lawford and Mrs. Goalen, £105 ; two-handed oblong 


tray, 1823, Ludovic G. Foster, £122; set of three Geo. I vase- 
shaped casters, Noel and Oscar Ascroft, £110 ; Queen Anne cup 
and cover, by Lewis Mettayer, 1712, Sir Henry Samuelson, K.B.E., 

£660; silver gilt tea service, presented by Her Majesty the 
Queen, £300; Geo. II silver gilt two-handled cup and cover, by 
Charles Whipham and Thomas Wright, 1764, presented by His 
Majesty the King, £260: a Charles II cylindrical tankard and 
cover with a coat of arms, circa 1720, 8 ins. high, 1681, maker’s 
mark I C mullet below, Mr. and Mrs. F. L. Pearson, £125 ; 
four cushion-shaped entree dishes, by Thomas Heming, 1768, 
with the arms of Hamilton Earls of Clanbrassill, The Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Roden, £285 ; a Chinese famille verte vase, K’ang 
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Hsi, 30} ins., Lord Brassey of Apethorpe, £73 10s. ; a Chines 
jade figure of a buffalo, Ming, Sir Percival David, Bart., £178 ros. 
two pictures, by J. L. E. Meissonier, ‘“‘ A Halberdier,’”’ Mrs 
Henry C. Phipps, £110 5s., and “‘A Cavalier taking Refreshment,’ 
The Countess of Granard, £105; drawing by Thomas Sandby 
R.A., E. H. Coles, Esq., C. B., £115 10s. ; a Spanish gold pendant 
XVIth century, The Hon. Mrs. Hartop Burns, £220 Ios. 
Enoch Soames Max Beerbohm, a memory of the early eighteen- 
nineties, author’s original manuscript, Sir Max Beerbohm, £126 
H. Rider Haggard (Allan Quatermaine) ; “ The Frowning City,’ 
William Longman, Esq., £157 Ios. ; “* Napoleon and His Circle,’ 
illustrated with a series of original miniature portraits, £262 ros. 
Wellington, Duke of, an important series of letters, etc., also 
presented by the Hon. Clive Pearson, £136 10s. ; Charles J. Fox, 
his original correspondence with Thomas Coutts, the banker, 
£189; Sir Robert Peel, his extensive and important correspon- 
dence with J. Wilson Croker, Secretary to the Admiralty, £110 Ios. 
the preceding four all presented by Major the Hon Clive 
Pearson ; protocols—*‘ Die Geheimnisse der Weisen von Zion,”’ 
Charlottenburg, 1922, signed and annotated by Field Marshal 
Goering; also “ Eckart,’’ “Dietrich and Adolf Hitler,” Field- 
Marshal Goering’s copy, the two works Miss Rosalind Carter, 
£367 10s.; Col. T. E. Lawrence, “* Seven Pillars of Wisdom,” 
original copy initialled by the author, Col. F. D. Samuel, D.S.O., 
£252. 

August 12. Red Cross Fund, by ROBINSON AND FOsTER. 
These Auctioneers very kindly lent their rooms for 792 items 
which totalled £3,278, a very handsome total considering what 
the public had had to purchase for fourteen days a few days 
previously. 

July 19. Armour and weapons, furniture, etc., SOTHEBY’s : 
a Chippendale urn table, £49 ; Chippendale needlework lounge 
chair, £48; mahogany tripod table, 1 ft. 9 ins., £50; pair of 
William and Mary settees in walnut, £78. 

July 19. Snuff boxes and miniatures, PUTTICK AND SIMPSON : 
Old Dresden porcelain snuff box, £56 14s. ; Louis XV gold oval 
snuff box, £35 14s. ; rock crystal cross, XVII century, £14 I4s. ; 
Louis XV tortoiseshell and gold pique writing case, £21 ; Louis 
XVI ivory snuff box, with miniature portrait of Princess Stolberg, 
£29 8s.; Louis XVI circular snuff box, £37 16s.; Old French 
gold and enamel snuff box, £39 18s.; Louis XV gold etui, 
£16 16s. ; Louis XVI oval make-up box, £16 16s.; Louis XV 
agate oblong box, £30 gs. ; Old French oval snuff box of gold and 
green enamel, £28 7s.; French gold and red enamel snuff box, 
£69 6s. ; Vernis Martin oblong snuff box, Paris, 1764, £29 8s. 





circa 


CUT GLASS CHANDELIER, Adam, 
1790. Possibly Irish, only 4 ft. high. Purchased 


by Delomosne and Son, Ltd., at Puttick and 
Simpson’s Rooms, on June 21. 
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A Subscription to the 
Field 


will cost you three guineas for one year. 
For this very modest sum you will be kept 
in touch with all the manifold activities of 
the countryside. Hunting, Racing, Farming, 
Gardening, Natural History, Antiquities and 
Country Lore are dealt with each week by 
recognised authorities on their subject in 
beautifully illustrated articles. In_ these 
hazardous times the Field brings a breath 
of sanity into a mad world—a fact that is 
appreciated by more readers each week. 


PREPAID TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE, 
HOME AND ABROAD 


Elsewhere 
Inland Canada Abroad 


cn € ca @. ‘es <€& 
12 months on - 3 3 0 3 0 0 310 0 
6 months ih ae 111i 6 110 0O 2m ¢@ 
3 months os “% 015 9 015 0 017 6 


CIRCULATION MANAGER, the Field, 114 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
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FINEST IYORKS OF ART 





\ very unusual type of Sheraton mahogany Carlton writing table 
with sloping leather-covered top. sft. wide, 3ft. 6in. high 
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